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preferable to the upstart Earl of Leicester, whose marriage
portion was dependence on Elizabeth.

Darnley's mother, a masterful, ambitious womans with more
than a dash of Tudor spirit, had been angling for the match ever
since Francis IPs death, and in the spring of 1562, she and her
husband had both been in trouble over their intrigue. They
were restored to favour at the beginning of 1563, and induced
Elizabeth to write to Mary, supporting their suit for the repeal
of their attainder and restoration to their titles and lands in
Scotland. Elizabeth's letter was a simple act of goodwill, of no
importance and no danger at the time it was written - June
1563, But a year later., Mary's thoughts had turned to the Darn-
Jey marriage, and the year-old letter became a godsend, offering
the solution of her most difficult problem - how to get Darnley
to Scotland. She could first bring Lennox to Scotland, osten-
sibly at Elizabeth's request, in order to rehabilitate] him. It would
then be easy to rig up an excuse for Darnley to follow.

It was very clever. Unless Elizabeth was ready to be churlish
and give open offence to Mary and the Lennox family the plan
could not be scotched. Elizabeth knew of course what was in
the wind. When Dudley was made Earl of Leicester she turned
to Melville and asked how he liked him. * Yet ye like better of
yonder long lad/ she said, pointing to Darnley; to which the
resourceful Melville replied that cno woman of spirit would
make choice of such a man, that was liker a woman than a man *.

Probably, Elizabeth nursed no fundamental objection to the
marriage. If Mary definitely rejected Leicester, Darnley might
not be a bad pis alkr\ anyhow, he would be better than a foreign
Catholic prince. In November 15 64 Cecil told a confidant that
he thought no marriage was more likely to succeed than this, if
only it were suggested honourably by Mary. The condition he
named was crucial. It was essential to Elizabeth's policy that
Mary's marriage should be accompanied by an agreement, with
adequate safeguards for England's present and future.

Anticipating the outcome of his journey, Elizabeth was un-
easy at the idea of Lennox going to Scotland in the summer of
464. But though she tried to prevent it by writing secretly to